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the gold and orange also, and were now 
only faint grey lines across the quiet, deep 
sky. 

Hill-side and reflection were Mended to- 
gether, and over the spot where the sun 
had gone down, Jupiter was burning out 
from the darkening sky. Far ahead of us, a 
fine blue line was drawn across the sombre 
shadow, the wake of the loon. His wild 
cry streamed out on the still air, and Stu- 
dent and I answered it until the lake rang 
with the echoes, and the loon abashed, kept 
silence. 

We were in the highest spirits, and the 
hope of a hearty supper gave vigor while 
we pulled up the lake to the landing-place 
in front of the cabin. The boat ran up on 
a smooth sand beach, and we, loading our- 
selves with rods and trout, introduced our- 
selves to the attention of Mother J., to 
whose culinary care we entrusted the fish. 
Called in due time to supper, we found the 
table loaded — venison", the most excellent 
potatoes, and corn and wheat bread, with 
new milk, cake, and cranberry sauce, were 
enough to satisfy more dainty men than 
we. The profusion of the wilderness was 
almost as wonderful as if magic had 
wrought it. The privation we looked for 
had not yet come. Still excited and wake- 
ful, I lay and looked out from the window 
into the clear-skied night, and watched 
new stars rise over the eastern hills and 
mingle with the thousand wavering lights 
already on the bosom of the lake, until 
sleep stole on me, and if I wandered among 
the stars I knew it no more. 



NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

A GLANCE AT ITS CAREER AND CHARACTER. 

From the Catalogue for the 30th Annual Exhibition. 

Prepared by 

T. ADDISON EIOHAEDS, ESQ. 

The limited capacity of the rooms occu- 
pied by the collection of the present year, 
and the consequent decrease in the number 
of works on the walls, may contrast unfa- 
vorably with the usual extent and variety 
of the Academy Exhibitions. This contrast, 
the well-informed visitor needs not to be 
told, is no intimation that the Institution is 
losing strength ; but, on the contrary, is 
simply incident to the preparation for a 
bolder, broader and more efficient effort 
than circumstances have thus far enabled it 
to make ; since, though for the moment it 
may seem inactive, or even to be retrograd- 
ing, yet at no period of its not unsuccessful 
career has it been in a more healthful con- 
dition — or given more cheering promise of 
usefulness than now — never before has it so 
entirely united the ardent sympathies of the 
Profession, or held a higher place in the 
public interest and esteem ; and at no time 
has it possessed greater means to properly 
avail itself of these advantages. A brief 
glance at the objects of the Academy, in 
connection with its past history, may pre- 
sent a reliable and gratifying idea of what 
may be hoped from it in future ; and the 
present moment of repose — this twilight 
hour ending a day of busy toil, and herald- 
ing a quickly returning dawn of yet clearer 
and more sunny promise, seems to be the fit- 
ting time for such a glance back and forward. 

The value of association in its aggregate 
of experience, incentive and courage within, 
and in its authority and power without, is 



certainly as great in the profession of the 
Artist as in any other— of so abstract a cha- 
racter, to the popular perception at least, 
are his labors and their results, and so much 
do they necessarily tend to isolate him even 
from his fellow- workers, as well as fron the 
world. The subtle voice of the Artist, be 
it never so " still," will always be heard 
and heeded, of such universal and such vital 
import are the words he utters; but that 
voice may be made far more powerful and 
effective, in well-concerted utterance — 
speaking with more boldness and energy, 
and received with higher respect and faith. 
This necessity of an aggregation of strength, 
to give just force to his teachings by mu- 
tual sympathy and cheer, and to succesfully 
assert his power as an independent and im- 
portant influence in society, was felt by the 
Artist in this country at the earliest mo- 
ments of his career, When the land first 
rested from its' great struggle for political 
existence ; and the want was immediately, 
and perhaps for the time sufficiently sup- 
plied by the foundation of the American 
Academy of Fine Arts. In the course of 
years this institution was out-grown by the 
Artist in his progressive and rapid develop- 
ment, and was superseded by a new and 
more liberal organization — the present Na- 
tional Academy of Design* — which, taking 
up the work at the point where the old 
establishment left off, has ever since 60 
effectually supplied the place of a collective 
power to the Artists of America, that at 
this day they hold a position, individually 
and as a class, of a respectability and au- 
thority scarcely to have been hoped for, 
and which obviously never could have been 
attained, and cannot be preserved and 
strengthened, otherwise than through the 
means of such a union of influence as is ef- 
fected by an association like our Academy ; 
and thus, it must be admitted, has it so far 
successfully employed its first means of use- 
fulness for the advancement of the Arts of 
Design in oar midst. 

The Academy has sought to promote its 
ends, in the second place, by Annual Ex- 
hibitions of the latest and best productions 
of the Artists ; thus affording them a fitting 
opportunity to present their claims for con- 
sideration, and a school in which, by im- 
mediate comparison of their works with 
those of others, to correct their faults, in- 
crease their knowledge, and renew their 
strength for further struggle ; as a happy 
means, also, of gratifying and cultivating 
the popular love of Truth and Beauty. 
These Exhibitions the Academy has pro- 
vided, without intermission, from its foun- 
dation to the present time ; and with what 



* The American Academy was governed chiefly by Its 
lay members, their number far exceeding that of the 
Artists. The weaker party protested against tills pre- 
ponderance, and claimed that they themselves knew best 
how to conduct an Art Institution. It was upon this 
issue that the estrangement between them and the old 
Society began and continued, until it ended in a com- 
plete separation and in the foundation of a new Aca- 
demy. This assertion, then so violently combated, 
that Artists themselves were the best fitted to conduct 
their own affairs, has, in the success of tbe National 
Academy, been so fully proved, that we wonder, at this 
day, that it could ever have been denied. - And yet it 
was, and with an earnestness which led almost to per- 
sonal estrangements. The discussion of this and other 
points at issue between the old and the new Societies 
was conducted chiefly in the columns of the " Evening 
Post," by Col. Trostbull, the President of the American 
Academy, on one side, and Professor Morse, for many 
years President of the existing institution, on the other 
part. The dispute, and the various schemes of compro- 
mise between the parties, was the great theme of Art 
gossip at the time,-, and at this day is an exceedingly in- 
teresting episode to review. 



success, is happily seen in the invaluable 
instruction they have afforded to Artiste, 
and in the pleasure and profit drawn from 
them year by year by the thousands of citi- 
zens and strangers whose privilege it has 
been to visit them. To both painter and 
patron the Exhibitions offer a summing up 
of the year's progress, and create a new 
starting point in the onward inarch of Art- 
knowledge and Art-love.* 

The Academy has further striven to ac- 
complish its mission, by the establishment 
of a thorough system of instruction in all 
departments of Art. This lever it has al- 
ways regarded as one of the most effectual 
in its hands, and much good use as ithas 
already made of it, it bides only the means 
(and very possibly the occasion) to reach 
far higher results. Through thirty years ,it 
has maintained, with. rare interruption's, 
well-organized and well-furnished Schools, 
for the study of the Antique Sculpture and 
the Living Model, and of Pictorial Ana- 
tomy. The first of these Schools is sup- 
plied with the best collection of Statuary, 
ancient and modern, which the country can 
boast— a collection indeed ample, enough 
for the most exacting wants, while for the 
second, the best subjects at command have 
ever been provided. These Schools, have 
been attended by hundreds of students, and 
they number among their graduates, many 
of the most successful Artists of the land; 
It is intended to continue them with in- 
creased facilities, and to add to them, other 
Schools, as circumstances shall permit, and 
as the «wants of the profession shall de- 
mand. 

As an auxiliary to the- Schools for. the 
professional student, and as a means of, rift 
culture for the people, the Academy hopes, 
in due time, to provide liberal . courses of 
Annual Lectures upon all subjects, practical 
and popular, bearing upon the broad theme 
of Art inquiry. Various attempts, with 
greater or less success, have been already 
made to effect this very desirable object, 
and the time seems to be near, when, the 
public and professional interest, in the matp 
ter, and the professorial, faiehjt at the sei> 
vice of the Academy, will permit further 
and more satisfactory efforts. .,'.'.-. 

The Academy possesses a Library '(at the 
servicei of its members and of the profession) 
already of a most valuable character and 
extent, which it vvill continue to enrich as 
means therefor may be obtained. Iii the 
proposed new Academy Buildings, it may 
be thought advisable to accompany' the 
Library with a general and liberally fcu> 
nished Art Beading and CJuB Boom, Such 
a feature would certainly contribute much 
to the social as well as to the intellectual 
pleasure of our Art-loving population. 

There remain many other and' obvious 
means of usefulness for such an institution 



* We have recently been looking over a file of Cata- 
logues of the Exhibitions for thirty years past, and if 
the visitor's memory fails to carry him. back. so far*iWe 
can assure him that we find ample cause for congratur 
lationinthe progress which the Successive issues indi- 
cate. A few (and a few only we rejoice to Bay):whose 
works have enriched the walls are gone from us, and ye't 
we cannot, without true sorrow, recall the memory of 
such magic pericils'as those of our beloved Cole,-lnman, 
and Dunlap. We regret, also, never more to greet the 
pictured thoughts of our first President, despite his mag- 
nificent services to his country, in his gift of the Electric 
Telegraph, and in many other ways — ways, perhaps, of 
more practical and immediate value. Though still liv- 
ing,' and with many happy years we trust yet before himl 
we feel at liberty thus to allude to- Professor Morse',' now 
that other labors have so entirely withdrawn him, irons 
the pleasant fields' o'f Art. '.'V~ 
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as the Academy — means which it is hoped 
to employ as they may he required, with 
yet more energetic effort in the various 
ways already successfully tried. 

And now let ns look for a moment at the 
circumstances under which the Academy has 
accomplished what it has, and then, it' we 
please, ask "why has it not done more?" 

The National Academy was established 
about thirty years ago (in 1826) under every 
possible disadvantage, and it has ever since 
struggled against numerous opposing in- 
fluences. It represented then, as it does 
now, a cause indifferently understood, and 
consequently but inadequately appreciated 
and cherished ; though happily the signs of 
the times give hopeful promise that this ig- 
norance and coolness are passing away, and 
that ere long Art will win its fitting place 
in the esteem and love of our people. It- 
was founded, not by old and influential men, 
or with endowments of gold, but by a few 
Artists, and in direct struggle with all the 
art-wealth, influence and authority of the 
town, then embodied in the rival associa- 
tion — the American Academy. These un- 
toward obstacles it surmounted by perse- 
vering energy and faith, until it compelled 
a public respect, gradually developed into 
a voluntary, cordial, and generous admira- 
tion and pride ; until it came to be regard- 
ed as one of the most important and inte- 
resting public institutions, not of this city 
alone, hut of the entire country. This it 
has achieved with no means save the pro- 
ceeds of its Annual Exhibitions, and with 
Tio labor but that of its own members and 
their brother Artists at home and abroad. 
It has never at any time been the recipient 
of any gratuity, appropriation or bequest 
Whatever, from the State, the City, or from 
individuals: though the great public ser- 
vice, which it seeks to render, would seem 
to commend it to the liberal remembrance 
of each. It is with great pleasure that we 
except, here, much kind assistance at the 
sale of the bonds issued on the occasion of 
the erection of the late buildings of the 
Academy, and especially the very hearty 
co-operation and the generous aid of two of 
the Honorary Members of the Institution, 
widely known and esteemed for many vir- 
tues and graces, besides their genuine love 
of Art and Artists. We must be permitted 
also to record the grateful evidence of sym- 
pathy and confidence which the Academi- 
cians, when recently considering the sub- 
ject of the erection of a new edifice, re- 
ceived, in most prompt and liberal offers 
of aid, from a number of their most distin- 
. guished fellow-citizens. 

Since the late sale of the property on 
Broadway (an act, the wisdom of which 
there has yet been seen no reason to ques- 
tion), the Academy has been compelled to 
make the best of such temporary accom- 
modations as it could procure ; and this ne- 
cessity will exist until another house shall 
be secured, when it confidently hopes to 
continue and extend its labors for the ad- 
vancement of the great cause which it is its 
.glory to represent. 

■ . ■ NoiB.-7The general abstract Influence of the Academy, 
as a united power, has thus far here been mentioned. 
It has at times provoked effort by material awards to 
success, tn a system of prizes to earnest students — a 
system which it may find desirable to renew and extend. 

• It is also an institution of honor, creating incentive to 
struggle by its acknowledgments of triumph, with aca- 
demic position and honorary distinction. The members 

'■- of the; Academy . are divided, into tbe three classes, 
Academicians, Associates, and Honorary Members. All 



are elected by ballot, at the annual meetings only, and 
after being duly nominated by an Academician. The 
Honorary Members are chosen from professional Artists 
and lovers of-Art everywhere ; the Associates, from the 
body of professional Artists resident in the City of New- 
York and its vicinity ; and the Academicians, from the 
body of Associates. This latter class roust be Exhibi- 
tors for the year in which they are candidates, and they 
are required to present their portraits to the Academy 
within a year after their election. The Academicians 
also present an example of their own work, within a 
year after their admission into that body. 

The Honorary Members are required simply to signify 
their acceptance of membership, and their privileges are, 
free admissions for life for themselves and families to 
the Exhibitions, Lectures and Schools of the Institution. 

Tbe Associates enjoy like advantages with the Hono- 
rary Members, access to the Library, and eligibility to 
election into the body of Academicians. 

The Academicians are limited to fifty in number, and 
at this time have one vacancy. The government of the 
Society is in their hands alone, and it is by them annu- 
ally delegated to a Council, composed of the officers and 
two other members of their body. The Exhibitions are 
arranged by the Council, assisted by two other Acade- 
micians and two Associates. 



AMERICAN VERD ANTIQUE HASSLE. 

The stone called Verd Antique, to which 
the following documents relate, seems to us 
so valuable a contribution to the artistic 
and architectural resources of this country, 
that we have considered it worthy an ex- 
tended notice. The certificates appended 
show the chemical and mechanical qualities 
of the stone, and for its appearance we can 
ODly say that it is very beautiful. The 
green part of the stone is semi-transparent, 
and shows the white veins through it par- 
tially, giving some exquisite shades and 
modulations of color. For wall facing, 
when the color is suitable, we should con- 
sider it invaluable. We believe it is the in- 
tention to make the pedestal of Greenough's 
Franklin of it. — Eds. Crayon. 

[copy]. 

Boston, Sept. 5, 1S55. 
Wm. S. Sampson, Esq. : 

Dear Sir : — In your note of the 4th instant, 
you request me to re-state the suggestions made 
to you, some time since, in regard to the use of 
yom green marble as a building material. 

My opinion is simply this. The choice of 
materials for a building should depend upon its 
architectural character. For the same reason, 
that the base of a building should be strong and 
solid, while the upper parts are light and orna- 
mental, so the tone of a basement should be 
deep and the superstructure light in coloring, in 
harmony with the delicacy of its lines. It the 
contrast in the parts of a building is too strong 
in color, the effects will be spotty and disagree- 
able ; the color triumphing over the architectu- 
ral features of the work. 

Great judgment is necessary in so adapt- 
ing the form and color that they shall har- 
monize. 

I consider your green marble as more calcu- 
lated for a large building, particularly when 
white marble is to be used, for these reasons : — 

First. It contains within itself a great quan- 
tity of white, affording both harmony and 
contrast. 

Secondly. A graduation of tone can be pro- 
duced without a change of material. 

Thirdly. Its veining, though decided, is suf- 
ficiently fused not to be spotty. 

If the base of a building was built of blocks 
of green marble of a deep tone, and the super- 
structure of white, nothing could be better for 
■union and relief, than the same marble, or a 
lighter green for columns, pilasters, or dress- 
ings. * * * * 

It- seems ~to me that by such a choice of ma- 



terials, a building might be made both rich and 
chaste ; but all depends upon the architects. 
Yours, very truly, 

RlCHAUD S. GrEENOUGH. 



Surrnsox-iAN Institute, 

Washington, D. C, Sept. 15, 1S54. 

Wm. S. Sampson, Esq , President Ameri- 
can Verd Antique Marble Co. : 

Dear Sir : — As assistant to the commission 
for testing the durability of building materials, 
I have made experiments on the samples of 
your Verd Antique Marble, from Roxbuiy, Ver- 
mont, the results of which please find below. 

The crushing force upon a square inch 
avoirdupois, 

On the first sample was, .... 24,444 

On the second " " .... 24.8SS 

On the third, " " .... 29,955 

Averaging, 26,429 

Which you will find compares very favorably 
wilh the experiments made on some of our 
American marbles, two years since, by another 
commission, a copy of which experiment I 
herewith send you. 

Very truly, 

W. Shippen, 
Assistant Commissioner on Building Material. 

U. S. Capitol Extessioh akd Washington Aqueduct 
Office, Washington, D. C, Sept. 16, ISM. 

Wm. S. Sampson," Esq. : 

Dear Sir : — The following is the result of 
some experiments upon the green and white 
veined marble, submitted by you as from the 
quarries of the American Verd Antique Marble 
Company, in Vermont. 

The specimens were crushed in one of 
Wade's Proving Machines, by Mr. Wm. Shippen, 
assistant to the commission for testing marbles 
for the Capitol extension : — 

Si«of Specific Cradling lyS"* 



Number of 
Specimen. 



Cube. 



1M inch. 
1J4 " 
1H " 



28,290 

28,114 

Not taken 



55,0001bs. 
56,000 " 
67,400 •' 



24,444 
24,858 
29,955 



The average weight per square inch, neces- 
sary to crush the following marbles, as deter- 
mined by a commission, in 1801, when exa- 
mining different specimens offered for the Capi- 
tol Extension, was : — ' . 

East Chester, New York, . . . 23,9171bs. 

Lee, Massachusetts 22,702" 

Hastings, New York, .... 1S.941 " 

Baltimore, Small Crystal, . . . 18,061 " 

West Stockbridge, Mass., . . . 10,882 " 
Baltimore, Medium Crystal, . . . 9,625 " 
Egremont, Mass., . . . . 9,544 " 

West Stockbridge, Mass 9,071 « 

Montgomery County, l'enn., . . • . 8,950 " 
Stockbridge, Mass., .... 8,812" 

Baltimore, Large Crystal, . . . 8,057 " 

Lenox, Mass., 7,158" 

The average of your three specimens, is, 26.429 " 

Very respectfully your servant, 

M. C. Meiggs, 
Captain of Engineers in charge of TJ. S. Capi- 
tol Extension and of Washington Aqueduct. 
Amer. Verd Antique Marble Co., Boston, Mass. 

81 SOMEItSET STBEET, BOSTON, 

December 11, 1854. 
Wm. S. Sampson, Esq., President of. Ame- 
rican Verd Antique Marble Co. : 

Dear Sir : — I have made a chemical analy- 
sis and a series of experiments, upon a slab of- 
the Verd Antique Marble from your quarries in 
Roxbury, Vermont, and have the honor of pre- 
senting to you the results. 

The specific gravity of this marble is 2.743 
(water being 1) ; hence a cubic foot of it will 
weigh 171 43-100 pounds. On chemical analy- 
sis of a sample drawn from fragments taken 
from different parts of the slab, I obtained the 
following results : .; 



